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The tradition thus established at Constantinople was
faithfully carried on by the great Elchi's successors.
Turkey's regeneration was their mission. Midhat Pasha
had in Sir Henry Elliot a mentor as devoted as Reshid
Pasha had had in Stratford de Redclifie, and Russia
quite as zealous an opponent.1 Sir Henry Layard, with
his usual love for ruins, wasted on the restoration of
Turkey as much of his time as he could spare from his
excavations in Nineveh.2 At the same time, one of the
most resourceful and skilful of English sailors, Hobart,
was labouring to resuscitate the Ottoman navy.

This unwearied and seemingly disinterested display
of English goodwill during the saddest period in their
national history produced a profound effect upon the
Turks. The events which shook their faith in themselves
served to strengthen their faith in us : if in the eighteenth
century they had been inclined to recognize in the English-
man a cousin, in the nineteenth they discovered in him
a brother. Of this sentiment I could give no better idea
than by quoting what a Turkish officer told me some
years ago. His father, when he was a boy, used to say
to him: " Know, my son, that we have two kings : one
is the Padishah in Stambul; the other lives in a far-
away island called England."

1  Sir Henry Elliot has left a record of his activities at Constan-
tinople, which, however, has not yet been made public.    As much
as he thought fit for publication is embodied in his article on " The
death of Abdul Aziz and of Turkish Reform," Nineteenth Century,
Feb. 1888.    For the Russian view of those events see Nelidow's
" Souvenirs " in the Revue des Deux Mondes, May 15, July ,15,
1915.

2  See his Autobiography and Letters.    As a diplomatist this
gentleman was little better than a fussy amateur.    After reading
his letters, one understands the feeling which prompted Palmer-
ston to' say that he could not forgive Nineveh for discovering
Layard.